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Wind in the Corn 

we feel it also in the city poems, especially City Whistles 
and the beautiful City Afternoon, both of which are full 
of wind and space. We feel it even in An Unknown Coun- 
try, for sleep leads her into the deepest, most spacious country 
of all: 

Where do I go 

Down roads of sleep 

Behind the blue-rimmed day? 

A certain spaciousness is perhaps Miss Wyatt's special 
quality. Free winds blow through her poems, winds of the 
desert, of the mountains, of our cobalt skies. She goes light- 
footed wherever they blow, and follows them with special 
joy through the magic ranges of our southwestern wonder- 
land. On the Great Plateau and An Arizona Wind both 
express this joy in the wilderness, and make us feel the march 
of day and night through its open aisles of color. Even in 
cities she does not get under-roof, though she is never in- 
human, or cold toward fellow-mortals. But she seems most 
at home out in the open: 

The crystal air of happiness 

Flew where their voices cried — 
The winds that slipped their hands in mine, 

Swift running by my side. 

H. M. 

MR. OPPENHEIM'S BOOK 

The Book of Self, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There is a kind of person in the world who has to dis- 
cover everything for himself; as if he were the first one to 
live. He cannot take anyone's word for what is, anyone 
else's experience but his own. Of such is Mr. Oppenheim. 
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and The Book of Self recounts the author's performance of 
taking apart human nature; not to see the wheels go 'round 
for speculation or mere amusement, but to determine if they 
are running in the way they are supposed to be running, and 
to catalogue the spokes. As if life were only to be under- 
stood by analysis, and you could not be sure that you grew 
unless you pulled yourself up by the roots. These analyzer.-, 
these searchers and uprooters, what good have they of their 
search? There is one of them I have known a long time, 
and we often ponder the question. Refusing to walk in any 
footsteps but their own, traveling the road its whole length, 
so fearlessly and eagerly, what do they find out? What, at last, 
but that which everybody else knew all the while ! The Book 
of Self discovers that human nature — the Self — is egoistic as 
well as altruistic; that it is subject to contradictions and to 
self-deception as to its aims and motives; that man may not 
be wholly animal nor wholly god : and it solves the problems 
these discoveries present to be solved by — accepting them ! 
What has been the gain for the reader then if, after many 
pages, the author brings him to the place from which minds 
untroubled with analyzing naturally start out ; to con- 
clusions which for the rest of the world constitute the 
premises of life? What has been achieved? For the author, 
conviction and the relief of utterance; for the reader, psy- 
chology, if he likes psychology; but if he looked for poetry he 
will come away with hands almost empty. 

Following The Book of Self is The Song of Life, an alle- 
gorical narrative poem which flows along so smoothly through 
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Mr. Oppenheim's Book 

its fifty stanzas, in a style so admirably adjusted to narrative 
purpose and conditions, that one regrets the author should 
not be telling us a regular story in which the youth is a 
youth, and not Youth in the abstract, and the sweethearts 
are sweethearts, and the mother is not a symbol but really 
the mother. It is seldom one finds a pleasing narrative style 
in verse; the form so easily grows monotonous or sounds 
artificial. Mr. Oppenheim's is both varied and natural. 

The second half of this volume is devoted to an allegorical 
work called Creation. Some readers will recall its Prologue 
as having first appeared in The Seven Arts: a kind of pa- 
geant of the world, from its birth out of the sun and the 
emergence of man from the ape, through the human dynasties 
and epochs, down to the present day. 

So has the glimpse been given 

Of all man knows of his coming hence: 

That epic writ in his Earth and in his body . . . 

Chasmic unorganized forces shaped into Man, 

And out of it the brief canto of historic times. 

The Prologue over, a series of stage scenes follows, 

reminiscent of the symbolism in Andreyev's Life of Man. 

Except for the Epilogue, and one or two other portions, 

Creation has very little poetic appeal. Mr. Oppenheim 

seems to be most fully a poet when he is writing prose. The 

editorials in that beautiful magazine of his, The Seven Arts, 

were more stirring poetry than any in this book; they made 

us know more of self and life and man, of ourselves and of 

America — and of Mr. Oppenheim. H. H. 
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